THE    LIFE    OF    HORACE    WALPOL
the voice is hurried and excited, elsewhere it varies ^
mood; but whatever the mood, it keeps the shifting
tion of talk. Some commentators have inclined to
that Walpole's letters are too good to be true, t
written to be natural; lacking in the spontaneousnes
the best letter-writing should possess. Yet if one c<
what Walpole wrote for print with what he wrote for
reader, laboured artificiality will be found rather in th
utterance. It is quite true that he collected his letters
press, and no doubt from a certain period, he wrot<
thought to their preservation. But by that time his
formed; he wrote as he had always written, so that
hear him saying it, one sentence hurtying on the
another. There is a letter from Gray and Walpole
to Ashton which puts the case amusingly about " i
abundance and volubility of Mr. Walpole and his
"He insists that it is not him but his pen th
volubility, for although I am writing, as fast as I ca;
yet he is still chattering in vast abundance/*
As for the excitement with which Horace Walpok
his first vision of mountain scenery, it is difficult to
whether it was an original or a borrowed emotio
travelling companion was perhaps the first man in ]
who really had this passion at heart; and thougt
moment Gray's letters expressed the same sort of feeli
less enthusiasm, his letters to West from Turin, the ot
of the Alps, are chiefly concerned with retrospect, *]
contact with Italian civilisation had disappointed *hi
own I have not as yet anywhere met with their gr:
simple works of Art that are to amaze one and who
one is to be the better for. But by those of Natu
astonished even beyond expression. In our little jou
the Grande Chartreuse I do not remember to have g
paces without an exclamation that there was no reste
I have a feeling that these exclamatioraUkid
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